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Most  encouraging  sign,  however,  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  public  interest  in  education.  While  admin¬ 
istrative  developments  have  been  boldest  in  those 
countries  which  have  changed  their  political  consti¬ 
tutions,  everywhere  interest  in  literacy  and  learning 
runs  high.  Governments  are  sensitive  to  the  trend,  art* 
spending  more,  working  harder  to  raise  standards. 


France 

^^Wherever  the  wife  is  content,  the  husband 
stays.”  With  this  as  their  motto,  over  30  schools  in 
France’s  Sarthe  departement  are  bringing  lessons  in 
modem  homemaking  to  French  farm  girls.  Ecoles 
Menageres  (housewives’  schools)  last  four  months  a 
year  (October  to  Febmary,  or  March  to  June),  aim 
at  transforming  the  young  wife’s  work  by  stimulating 
her  imagination  and  showing  new  and  easier  ways  to 
do  things.  All  equipment  is  portable  so  that  the 
schools  may  be  easily  moved  from  one  village  to  an¬ 
other. 

Students  cycle  on  an  average  of  six  to  seven  miles 
to  take  courses  in  food  hygiene,  child  upbringing,  do¬ 
mestic  budgeting,  first  aid,  simple  repair  jobs,  and 
interior  decorating.  Also  offered:  theoretical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  gardening  and  bee-keeping,  raising  of  poultry 
nnd  rabbits  and  treatment  of  their  diseases. 

Schools  aim  at  halting  emigration  from  country  to 
the  cities.  Visits  to  factories  and  cooperatives  in  Le 
Mans  go  far  in  counteracting  attractive  stories  of  high 
wages  and  set  working  hours.  For  most  students,  one 
\  isit  to  a  factory  wim  its  mechanical  and  repetitive 
work  is  enough  to  convince  them  of  the  advantages  of 
country  life. 

Teachers  find  that  students  return  for  advice  after 
they  are  married.  One  day  a  week  is  now  set  aside 
for  an  “open  house”  to  receive  former  students. 

Correspondence  courses  serve  as  stopgap  measure 
until  more  equipment  is  available.  Enrollment  in 
these  courses  is  now  about  double  that  in  the  regular 
classes.  Correspondence  courses  last  five  months,  are 
given  in  the  winter  only. 


As  edacation  grows,  world-wide,  the  problem 
of  shortages  becomes  everywhere  more  acute.  Trend 
toward  bigger  budgets,  more  facilities,  increased 
teacher  recruitment  has  not  kept  pace  with  growing 
demands.  Increased  birth  rate  and  extendra  com¬ 
pulsory  education  all  over  the  world  account  for  the 
problem.  Officials  abroad  seek  solutions  to  the  same 
problems  that  are  harrying  U.  S.  educators,  may  come 
up  with  ideas  that  are  worth  imitating. 

In  spite  of  widespread  rising  costs  of  materials  and 
manpower,  building  programs  are  going  ahead.  As 
multimillion-dollar  allotments  fail  to  meet  the  needs, 
increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  newer,  cheaper 
methods  of  construction.  Building  regulations  are 
under  close  scrutiny;  frills  and  waste  are  being  elim¬ 
inated. 

Teachers’  salaries  are  going  up,  as  are  grants  for 
students  in  teacher-training  insti^tions.  As  more  and 
more  teachers  colleges  are  opened  to  help  allay  short¬ 
ages,  standards  arc  being  raised.  Emergency  and 
long-term  teacher  training  plans  occupy  official  atten¬ 
tion  in  nearly  every  country.  Improved  working  con¬ 
ditions,  pension  plans,  and  increased  prestige  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  teachers  as  inducements  either  to  join  or 
to  remain  in  this  vital  profession. 
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IVew  teachers  are  on  probation  for  a  period 
of  two  years  under  latest  system  of  teacher  training. 
Candidates  for  teaching  posts  spend  this  ^riod  in  a 
secondary  school,  under  the  supervision  of  tne  director 
and  an  educational  counselor.  During  the  probation¬ 
ary  period,  teachers  liave  from  six  to  nine  hours’  teach¬ 
ing  a  week,  attend  classes  held  by  their  counselor  and 
omer  teachers.  Every  two  weeks  they  attend  lectures 
in  psychology,  general  education,  vocational  guidance, 
and  special  education. 

Examinations  come  at  the  end  of  the  two  years.  To 
be  eligible  for  these  theoretical  examinations,  how¬ 
ever,  teachers  must  first  have  passed  a  practical  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  classroom.  This  is  followed  by  an 
oral  test  on  teaching  methods  and  an  inspection  of 
workbooks,  corrected  exercises,  and  other  evidences 
of  the  teacher’s  efforts  in  the  classroom. 

Experimental  classes  nouvelles  (France’s  new  cur¬ 
riculum)  which  require  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  25  to 
1  make  growing  aemands  on  teacher  supply.  One 
solution:  large  number  of  short  courses  on  ^th  the 
national  and  provincial  levels  for  training  teachers 
quickly.  Training  concentrates  on  study  of  pupils’ 
interests  and  experiences  between  ages  11  and  15. 

Growth  of  physical  education  in  France  con¬ 
tinues  to  spiral.  Latest  figures  for  primary  schools 
show  193,000  pupils  enroll^  in  the  Sports’  Union  of 
Primary  Education  in  contrast  with  only  15,000  five 
years  ago.  Affiliations  in  the  Office  or  School  and 
University  Sport  rose  from  45,000  to  120,000  during 
the  same  period.  To  these  figures  should  be  added 
tens  of  thousands  of  participants  in  mass  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Already  compulsory  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  physical  education  for  students  in  higher  and 
technical  schools  is  now  under  study,  should  become 
compulsory  in  the  very  near  future. 

Administrators  now  place  emphasis  upon  increased 
cooperation  between  subject-matter  teachers  and 
physical  education  instructors  in  an  effort  to  suit 
physical  training  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

Booming  building  program  aims  at  meeting 
an  increase  in  school  pK>pulation  of  one  million  chil¬ 
dren  by  1960.  Government  commission  is  now  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  meet  a  goal  of  25,000  new  primary  class¬ 
rooms  by  1956. 

Standardization  is  stressed.  State  subsidies  are 
heaviest  to  those  cities  agreeing  to  build  schools  pat¬ 
terned  after  one  or  more  of  26  prototypes  which  have 
been  established.  Also  subsidized:  open-air  (climat¬ 
ic)  secondary  schools  and  specialized  schools  for 
paralyzed  children. 

To  develop  good  taste  among  the  children  and  to 
enrich  the  artistic  heritage  of  France,  law  requires 
that  all  school  building  projects  must  include  decora¬ 
tion  by  “artists  of  talent  in  the  amount  of  of  total 
construction  costs. 

School  equipment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Approval  of  School  Furniture.  This  group 
inspects  material  destined  for  educational  institutions 
to  assure  it  meets  regulations,  draws  up  lists  of  ap¬ 
proved  materials. 


Britain 


Resistance  to  ^‘Modern”  schools  continues  in 
England.  Feeling  persists  that  children  who  are  as- 
simed  to  Secondary  Modem  schools  get  an  education 
inferior  to  those  who  are  selected  for  grammar  schools. 
Strong  tradition  of  academic  patterns  in  grammar 
schools  still  influences  parents,  makes  them  resentful 
of  having  their  children  denied  classical  education  in 
favor  of  modem. 

Assignment  to  secondary  modem  schools  depends 
on  the  three  “A’s”  (age,  abilities,  aptitude).  Tests 
determine  whether  the  child  will  enter  a  Grammar  or 
a  Modem  school.  In  some  cases,  parents  who  find 
their  children  denied  grammar  school  “contract  out” 
of  the  public  school  system,  send  them  to  private 
schools. 

Detailed  picture  of  the  controversy  can  be  found 
in  How  to  Choose  Your  School,  by  J,  F.  Wolfenden, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Reading  University,  The  book 
points  up  a  number  of  critical  problems  in  England’s 
education  system  through  a  series  of  letters  from  a 
worried  mother  to  her  schoolmaster  brother.  Oxford 
U,  Press,  114  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  113p.  $1.75. 

**Farther  edncatioii”  covers  a  wide  field 

in  England  and  Wales.  Apart  from  university  work, 
it  covers  technical  education  at  all  levels  beyond 
compulsory  school  age,  spare-time  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  for  both  young  people  and  adults,  and 
more  serious  liberal  studies  of  all  kinds.  Economic 
difficulties  have  made  it  necessary  to  concentrate  on 
technical  activities  in  recent  years. 

The  Education  Act  of  1944  makes  it  compulsory  for 
young  people  who  have  left  school  to  have  part-time 
education  up  to  the  age  of  18.  An  increasing  number 
of  employers  are  now  releasing  these  young  people 
one  day  a  week  for  education  during  working  hours. 
In  cases  where  schools  are  overcrowded,  employers 
are  helping  by  providing  places  for  study. 

National  Colleges  are  providing  advancetl  po.st- 
graduate  training  for  those  industries  which  employ 
relatively  few  people,  but  need  highly-trained  techni¬ 
cians.  Since  the  war,  colleges  have  been  set  up  for 
aeronautics,  foundry  work,  mbber  technology,  horol¬ 
ogy  and  instmment  technology,  and  heating,  ventilat¬ 
ing,  refrigeration,  and  fan  engineering. 

New  accent  on  physical  education  replaces 
traditional  emphasis  on  drills.  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  abandoned  old  syllabuses,  is  giving  teachers 
a  freer  hand  in  physical  training.  Emphasis  is  now 
on  increasing  number  of  activities,  establishing  better 
relations  between  instructor  and  students. 

New  outlook  is  ejroressed  in  Moving  and  Growing, 
first  of  several  boofc  on  physical  education  to  be 
issued  by  the  Ministry.  Purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
help  teachers  and  parents  observe  movement  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  understand  how  it  reveals  their  growth 
and  development. 

Moving  and  Growing  deals  with  children  from  birth 
to  about  age  12.  It  discusses  how  children  develop 
as  they  grow;  their  powers  of  movement  and  agility; 
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how  the  school  day  can  be  planned  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  their  needs  and  limitations  at  difiFerent  ages; 
and  how  physical  education  can  develop  versatilit>’ 
and  skill.  Also  included:  sections  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  children’s  expressive  powers  as  shown  in  the 
drama  and  dance.  Te.xt  is  illustrated  by  115  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Sales  Section,  British 
Information  Sen’ices,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20. 
$1.40. 


JKorea 


Forests,  beaches,  hots  are  schools  in  war- 
tom  Korea.  About  50S  of  former  schools  have  been 
destroyed;  UN  and  South  Korean  forces  use  many  of 
those  that  have  escaped  destmetion.  Government 
now  encourages  holding  school  in  the  open  air  or  in 
damaged  houses  or  huts. 

Teacher-shortage  becomes  increasingly  serious  as 
teachers  are  called  to  military  duty.  Large  numbers 
of  teachers  have  been  deport^  or  Killed,  leaving  only 
43,000  of  the  54,000  in  pre-war  Korea. 


Germany 

Dream  of  democracy  in  German  education  has 
yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Time-honored  system  of  main¬ 
taining  academic  secondary  education  for  an  elite  fails 
to  serve  a  democratic  cintiu'e  (majority  of  teachers 
regard  psychological  tests  with  disfavor).  Universities 
and  tecnnical  schools  are  still  loath  to  deal  with  non- 
academic  problems  of  living,  persist  in  standing  apart 
from  life.  Personal  and  class  culture  patterns  or  many 
teachers  at  all  levels  are  not  favorable  to  democracy. 
Totalitarians  continue  pressing  officials  to  reinstate 
Nazis,  to  favor  anti-democratic  fraternities,  to  restrict 
the  curriculum  to  acadamic  consideration  of  unreal 
problems. 

Despite  serious  problems,  big  gains  have  been 
made.  Examples:  (1)  increases  in  free  tuition  are 
common;  (2)  free  textbook  principle  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished;  (3)  children  now  attend  common  elementary 
schools  for  longer  periods  of  time;  (4)  in-service  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers  is  widely  accepted;  (5)  in-school 
vocational  education  has  increasea;  (6)  parent  inter- 
i*st  in  education  is  growing;  (7)  instruction  in  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  is  underway  in  many  schools;  (8)  a  gen¬ 
eral  education  movement  has  been  started  in  German 
universities;  (9)  international  exchange  of  teachers  is 
a  leaven. 

Misery  of  abandoned  children  and  unem¬ 
ployed  youth  remains  a  major  area  of  concern.  Ger¬ 
man  states  are  now  making  important  grants  to  the 
Bundesiugendring,  an  organization  made  up  of  youth 
welfare  organizations.  In  process:  the  Bunaesjugend- 
plan,  subsidized  through  federal  funds,  to  establish 
youth  boarding  schools,  develop  opportunities  for  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  organize  vocational  courses,  set  up 
workshops,  aid  youth  movements  and  international 
youth  exchanges. 

Problem  of  holding  power  is  acute.  Newly  formetl 
committee  on  vocational  education  is  expect*^  to  find 
answers  on  why  children  leave  school,  set  up  new 
forms  of  \’Ocational  training  as  inducement  to  stay. 

AduU  education  suffers  from  lack  of  materials. 
Public  libraries  destroyed  during  the  war  await  help 
from  the  new  libraries  act  to  put  them  back  in  service. 
In  spite  of  shortages,  number  and  variety  of  adult 
K  education  courses  increase.  University  extension 
"  courses,  adult  boarding  CCTiters,  evening  classes  in 
high  schools  are  on  the  upgrade. 


Koreans  are  now  taking  steps  to  relieve  serious  short¬ 
ages,  assure  some  measure  of  education  for  disheart¬ 
ened  students.  Some  measiures;  (1)  teaching  hours 
are  being  increased;  (2)  classes  are  being  combined; 
(3)  students  not  on  active  duty  are  required  to  return 
to  classes;  (4)  evacuated  teachers  organize  special 
classes  for  evacuated  students;  (5)  pupils  in  non¬ 
invasion  areas  must  enroll  at  the  nearest  school  in 
operation. 


ttaty 

Experiments  in  teaching  methods  receive 
increased  attention  in  Italy.  Centri  didattici  nazionali 
(national  study  centers)  for  research  in  educational 
biology  and  psychology  and  teacher  training  are  en¬ 
joying  new  growth,  being  introduced  into  a  number 
of  new  cities.  Outstanding:  center  at  Brescia  where 
research  in  nursery-infant  teaching  and  the  Montes- 
sori  method  are  emphasized.  Also  important:  center 
at  Rome,  founded  in  1951,  for  study  of  problems  at 
the  secondary-school  level. 

Group  and  creative  activities  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  self-government  gain  popularity  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level.  Both  EcoJe  vivante  in  Rome  and  Scuola- 
Citta  in  Florence  have  received  praise  from  education¬ 
ists  and  the  public  for  their  work  in  this  field.  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  republics”  at  Santa  Marinella  and  Fossoli  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  methods  based  on  self-government 
and  collective  responsibility. 


Mmraei 

Waves  of  immigrants  increase  need  for 

rapid  growth  of  Israel’s  educational  services.  Enor¬ 
mous  influx  of  immigrants  (over  700,000  in  less  than 
four  years)  has  skyrocketed  school  enrollment  from 
182,769  in  19M  to  about  260,000  in  1951.  Number  of 
schools  has  increased  from  1,680  in  1950  to  2,378  in 
1951.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  kindergartens, 
primary  schools,  or  schools  for  working  youth  being 
opened.  The  situation  creates  a  number  of  problems: 

(1)  Teachers  must  adapt  themselves  quickly  to 
children  who  come  from  an  parts  of  the  world.  The 
child  from  Iraq  may  differ  greatly  from  the  one  from 
Yugoslavia.  Only  after  several  years  do  these  cM- 
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AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me,  though  I’m  no  expert,  that  the 

challenge  to  education  is  double-barreled: 

First,  how  can  schools  help  make  a  climate  in 
which  God-given  human  rights  are  fully  pro¬ 
tected  and  are  exercised  by  everyone?  How  can 
schools  at  home  and  abroad  develop  citizens  who 
will  seek  to  extend  concepts  of  self-government 
and  freedom  within  a  framework  of  disciplined 
self-restraint  and  peaceful  processes? 

Second,  how  can  education  build  up  our  inner 
defenses  against  tyranny? 

Throughout  the  non-Communist  world  liter¬ 
ally  millions  of  children  are  being  taught  to 
honor  the  fundamental  tenets  of  liberty  and 
justice,  just  as  our  children  are  taught  to  honor 
our  own  Bill  of  Rights.  —Hon.  Mrs.  Oswald  B. 
Lord,  United  States  Representative  on  the  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  Commission. 


dren  fit  easily  into  a  standardized  curriculum.  By  that 
time,  the  child  reaches  the  age-limit  of  compulsory 
education,  leaves  school  to  take  a  job. 

(2)  Customs  and  habits  vary  greatly.  The  school 
must  serv’e  as  melting  pot  for  integration  of  children 
into  one  society,  from  which  is  to  come  the  second 
generation  of  a  reborn  nation. 

(3)  Shortage  of  teachers  increases  daily.  Teacher 
training  institutions  cannot  meet  the  demand,  despite 
such  stopgap  measures  as  the  Ulpanim.  Here,  immi- 
CTants  holding  teachers’  certificates  from  abroad  spend 
TOUT  months  in  training  to  teach.  Hebrew  and  the 
culture  of  Israel  are  emphasized.  Government  loans 
provide  maintenance  for  families  during  the  training 
period.  Tuition  is  free. 

^^Trend”  system  makes  progress  despite 
many  problems.  Under  this  system,  responsibility  for 
establishing  schools  rests  with  local  authority  which 
provides  schools  of  recognized  ideological  trends  in 
accordance  with  parents*  wishes.  The  trends:  (1) 
Labor  schools  dedicated  to  establishing  in  Israel  a 
model  labor  community  based  on  ideals  of  Jewish  life 
and  culture;  (2)  General  schools  emphasizing  liberal 
education,  academic  studies,  and  appreciation  of  Jew¬ 
ish  culture;  (3)  Mizrahi  schools;  Agudath  Israel 
schools.  These  last  two  represent  a  distinctly  religious 
approach  to  education  and  to  all  aspects  of  Jewish 
life.  Labor  and  general  schools  are  predominantly 
secular. 

Because  of  conflict  between  trends,  the  government 
recently  established  a  minimum  fixed  curricidum  in 
all  schools.  Variations  from  the  standard  pattern  are 
at  the  discretion  of  parents,  but  the  minimum  curri¬ 
culum  must  be  covered. 

Contemplated:  a  radical  reform  of  the  existing 
trends,  with  religious  and  non-religious  schools  as  the 
only  distinctions. 

Go-edneation  In  Israel’s  Arab  schools  re¬ 
flects  the  new  spirit  of  jMrogress  in  the  country’s  edu¬ 
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cation  system.  Mixed  classes  result  not  from  theory’ 
but  from  sheer  necessity.  Arab  education  system  of 
Israel  has  grown  from  10,000  pupils  and  250  teachers 
in  1949  to  27,150  pupils  ana  750  teachers  in  1952. 
Rapid  growth  has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain 
separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

A  growing  number  of  Moslem  women  now  work 
with  male  and  female  teachers  of  other  denominations. 
Many  Moslem  women  take  teacher  training  in  Jaffa 
or  Tel  Aviv,  conduct  classes  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  Jewish  or  Christian  colleagues. 

Co-education  has  made  possible  the  entrance  of 
thousands  of  girls  into  schools,  has  also  altered  Arab 
society  noticeably,  .\ge-old  prejudices  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing. 


Turkey 


Village  Institutes  bring  education  to  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Turkey’s  40,000  scattered  villages.  At  present, 
there  are  only  21  institutes,  but  the  government  hopes 
soon  to  have  one  village  institute  for  each  vilayet 
(governorship  district). 

Chief  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  fiunish  colleges 
with  students  from  rural  areas  who  will  return  home 
to  teach  after  being  trained.  The  institutes  also  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  training  as  village  health  officers. 
More  than  15,000  students  are  enrolled  now,  with 
9,400  graduates  presently  active  as  teachers. 

The  institutes  act  as  centers  of  education  and  cul¬ 
ture  from  which  modem  methods  spread  to  all  parts 
of  the  mral  population.  The  schools  carry  on  con¬ 
tinuing  large-scale  community  projects  directed  at 
improving  living  conditions  in  the  area.  They  aid  the 
sick,  fight  disease,  drain  marshes,  build  new  roads. 
School  facilities  such  as  workshops,  libraries,  and  play¬ 
grounds  are  open  to  all  xillagers  and  farmers. 

Institutes  teach  Turkish,  social  studies,  science, 
mathematics,  and  art.  Students  also  get  practical 
training  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  trades,  and 
industrial  arts.  A  guidance  program  helps  students 
choose  their  careers,  usually  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  Often  village  institutes  offer  refresher  courses 
to  assist  graduates  with  indi\'idual  problems  and  to 
aid  them  in  their  teaching. 


¥ 


I 
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John  Dewey’s  visit  in  1924  laid  the  foundation  I 
for  methods  which  are  today  flourishing  in  Turkish  ' 
schools.  His  suggestion  that  knowledge  of  the  world 
around  the  child  and  of  human  relationships  should  ^ 
motivate  the  curriculum  was  accepted  eagerly  by  ^ 
Turkish  educators,  put  into  effect  very  shortly.  Later,  j 
the  new  curriculum  based  on  his  philosophy  became  f 
mandatory.  ’ 

During  the  first  years  of  elementary  school  the 
teaching  follows  a  project  method.  Children  are  en-  ^ 
courag^  to  attack  problems  in  their  daily  lives  and 
to  try  to  give  them  meaning  in  the  light  of  modem  n  j 
science  and  culture.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ^  I 
music,  and  art  become  purposeful  activities.  Team¬ 
work,  cooperation,  group  study,  and  exploration  of 
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the  local  environment  are  encouraged  in  connection 
with  school  activities. 

The  last  two  years  of  elementary  school  oflFer  more 
room  for  selection  in  such  subjects  as  Turkish  history, 
i^eography,  citizenship,  nature  study,  mathematics, 
homemaking,  music,  and  physical  education.  Inter¬ 
national  relations  are  emphasized. 


Laos 


Wandering  bards  now  edneate,  instead  of 
entertain,  villagers  in  tiny  Laos  (French  Indo-China). 
Shortage  of  printing  equipment  in  this  young  nation 
demands  other  means  of  communication.  Bards  who 
used  to  travel  from  village  to  village  singing  ancient 
(“pics  now  sing  the  praises  of  the  new  constitution,  de- 
\  ote  their  energies  to  citizenship  education. 

Now  that  Laos  is  an  independent  country  within  the 
French  Union,  nearly  20J  of  the  national  budget  is 
spent  on  education.  Over  40, (XX)  children  are  attend¬ 
ing  600  primary  schools,  and  a  new  teachers  college 
has  been  opened.  Teachers  are  required  to  take  coms- 
es  in  nursing  in  order  to  administer  first  aid. 

Until  enough  teachers  are  trained,  Buddhist  priests 
and  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  are  conduct¬ 
ing  schools.  Mobile  schools  bring  education  to  acces¬ 
sible  villages.  Radio  Vien-tiane  also  sponsors  educa¬ 
tional  broadcasts. 


Western  Hemisphere 


Thousands  of  new  rural  schools  in  Mexico 
demand  rapid  teacher-training  'methods  to  avert  short¬ 
age.  In  this  country,  where  more  money  is  spent  on 
(“ducation  than  on  defense,  a  new  system  permits 
“junior”  teachers  to  earn  while  they  learn  in  local 
\  illage  schools.  During  the  day,  they  conduct  classes 
in  local  elementary  schools;  during  the  evening,  they 
work  at  correspondence  courses  given  by  the  Instituto 
(le  Capacitacion  del  Magisterior.  This  home-training 
course  lasts  six  years,  with  the  teacher’s  salary  in¬ 
creased  by  one-sixth  for  each  year  completed.  The 
correspondence  courses  are  free. 

The  1952  graduates  from  the  Instituto  were  the 
first  to  complete  its  six-year  term,  provided  Mexico 
with  4,(X)0  new  teachers. 

Most  important  contribution  from  Instituto  trained 
teachers  is  teaching  in  remote  villages.  Formerly, 
teachers  wishing  to  reach  such  village  schools  had  to 
travel  by  train  or  plane,  later  continue  by  mule  and 
canoe.  They  had  to  know  the  local  Indian  tongue  in 
order  to  teach  children  Spanish.  By  training  local 
teachers,  problems  of  travel  and  language  have  been 
resolved. 

‘^Grnpo  Escolar*’  sets  a  trend  in  Venezuela’s 
school  architecture.  Featured  in  a  new  $100  million 
building  program,  the  “school  ^up”  provides  a  cen¬ 
tralized  location  for  several  buildings,  includes  kinder¬ 
garten  to  normal  school. 


Typical  is  the  five- building  school  gro^  in  Los 
Rosmes,  a  residential  section  of  Caracas.  'This  school 
occupies  three  and  one-half  acres  of  land.  The  kin¬ 
dergarten  occupies  a  cylindrical  building  with  win¬ 
dows  all  around.  The  primary  school  section  contains 
24  classrooms  for  1,200  boys,  in  addition  to  labora¬ 
tories,  shops,  and  halls  for  scientific  demonstrations. 
The  secondary  school  has  12  classrooms  for  600  boys, 
besides  similar  facilities.  The  teachers’  school  has 
accommodations  for  200  girl  boarders. 

Under  a  roofed  yard  18,300  square  feet  in  area  are 
located  a  gymnasium,  showers,  and  a  large  kitchen 
for  cooking  classes. 

The  administration  offices,  libraries,  boys  meeting 
halls,  a  museum,  teachers  lounges,  and  a  warehouse 
are  located  in  a  large  central  building.  Surrounding 
land  is  for  gardens,  lawns,  and  athletic  fields. 

Primary  edacation  progresses  slowly  in 

Brazil.  Except  for  a  few  states  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Santa  Catarina,  Parana)  children  in  the  7-11  age 
group  either  get  inferior  schooling  or,  in  some  cases, 
none  at  all. 

Difficulties  are  twofold:  many  of  the  states  cannot 
afford  adequate  education  systems;  widely  dispersed 
jxmulation  makes  organization  of  primary  education 
difficult  (average  population  density  in  two-thirds  of 
Brazil  is  less  than  five  inhabitants  per  square  mile). 

Illiteracy  of  large  groups  of  adult  population  stifles 
interest  in  children’s  education.  Too  often,  the  edu¬ 
cation  itself  is  too  formal  and  academic,  unsuited  to 
local  vocational  interests. 

Nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  are  even  less 
successful.  Mode  of  family  life  and  living  conditions 
in  general  account  for  slow  development.  Only  in 
cities  where  increasing  numbers  of  women  are  leaving 
homes  to  take  jobs  are  kindergartens  becoming  more 
popular. 

Some  progress  is  being  made,  however.  The  federal 
government,  through  such  agencies  as  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Department  and  the  Adolescent  and 
Adult  Education  Campaign,  is  moving  ahead  with 
primaiy  and  pre-primary  education.  Over  four  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  five  million  primary-age  youngsters  arc 
now  receiving  some  form  of  education. 

Canadian  architects  plan  carefnlly  to  keep 
costs  down.  Members  of  tne  Greater  Toronto  school 
boards  met  with  architects  recently,  listened  to  a 
detailed  discussion  of  economy  measures.  Some 
points:  (1)  Schools  should  be  planned  for  easy  ex¬ 
pansion,  to  accommodate  additional  pupils  with  class¬ 
rooms  larger  than  the  minimum  area  required;  (2) 
school  boards  must  define  their  requirements  in  the 
initial  stages  of  planning;  (3)  a  balanced  relationship 
of  classroom  space  to  auxiliary  space  must  be  main¬ 
tained;  (4)  frills  such  as  parapets  and  masonry  stacks 
are  dispensable  items;  (5)  interior  materials  may  re¬ 
duce  initial  cost,  but  generally  result  in  more  costly 
maintenance;  (6)  an  analysis  of  such  detail  items  as 
hardware  and  floor  covering  must  be  made;  (7)  soil 
tests  should  be  made  at  the  start  of  planning  to  de¬ 
termine  suitabflity  of  site  for  the  construction. 
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PUBLIC  vs.  PRIVATE  .  .  . 

Travelers  just  returned  from  Asia  and  Africa 
reixirt  expansion  of  pri\  ate  schools  in  some  co¬ 
lonial  areas.  Explanation  advanced  by  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  these  countries:  government  schools  tend 
to  present  views  and  curricula  favored  by  coloni¬ 
al  lowers,  not  those  of  the  native-born.  Private 
schools  are  more  responsi\’e  to  native  drive  for 
autonomy. 

Private  sch(K>ls  in  these  areas  (parts  of  Africa, 
India,  Indonesia)  are  looking  backward  to  tra¬ 
ditional,  heavily  academic  curricula,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  cultiu^l  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of  voca¬ 
tional.  Reason:  natives  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  ixlucation’s  prestige  structure.  Influential  na¬ 
tives  want  their  children  trained  for  government 
posts  and  white-collar  jobs  in  the  traditional 
manner  once  reserved  for  colonial  ruling  classes. 
\’ocational  education  now  being  offered  by  some 
government  schools  is  rejected  as  undignified. 
Note:  In  Europe,  private  schools  are  going  in 
quite  another  direction.  There,  they  serve  as 
frontiers  of  research  in  progressive  education. 
Wealthy  families  support  schools  which  depart 
from  traditional  training,  want  their  children  to 
enjoy  ad\antages  of  progressive  education  and 
other  innovations. 


Problem  of  rural  education  may  be  solved  in 
Cuba  if  announced  plans  are  carried  out.  President 
Batista  has  made  the  island’s  chief  crop,  sugar,  a 
source  of  revenue  for  much-needed  education  for  the 
farmer.  A  tax  of  nine  centavos  on  each  300-pound 
sack  of  sugar  now  supports  Civic  Military'  Schools,  a 
revived  Batista  project  of  the  1930’s. 

Under  this  system,  an  organization  of  traveling 
teachers  takes  charge  of  rural  missions.  Each  mission 
is  run  by  a  group  of  eight  specialists  in  the  following 
fields:  education,  hygiene,  medicine,  agriculture, 
trades,  domestic  (“conomy,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
laboratories. 

Chief  of  each  mission  is  the  Pcdagog,  or  Missionary 
of  the  Science  of  Education.  His  duties  include 
building  a  program  of  social  action  in  c'onnection  yvith 
the  Association  of  Parents,  Teachers,  and  Citizens, 
for  each  school.  He  also  directs  a  cultural  club, 
assists  students,  promotes  moral  and  civic  responsi¬ 
bility  among  the  townspeople,  and  inspects  teachers. 

Each  mission  is  responsible  for  40  rural  schools. 
From  these  schools  top  students  attend  a  type  of 
superior  vocational  school,  get  further  training  before 
returning  to  the  land. 

Central  base  of  operations  for  the  rural  schools  is 
the  Country  Children’s  Home.  'The  Home  is  equipped 
with  laboratories,  has  enough  land  to  permit  experi¬ 
mentation  in  improved  cultivation  and  animal  breed¬ 
ing.  It  also  .serves  as  the  permanent  missionary 
lalxiratorv. 


Emphasis  oa  teaching  methods  is  strong  in 
CreA  education  system.  In  this  country  where  com¬ 
pulsory  education  dates  back  to  1834,  teachers  are 
required  to  take  frequent  refresher  courses,  devote 
considerable  attention  to  new  methods. 

Research  in  methods  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
large  universities  and  teacher  training  institutions. 
Majority  of  these  maintain  model  schools  for  experi¬ 
mentation  and  demonstration.  Fifty  secondary  teach¬ 
ers  take  two-year  refresher  courses  at  the  Varvakios, 
model  practice  school  attached  to  the  Secondary 
Training  College;  fifty  more  take  similar  courses  at 
.\thens  University  experimental  school.  Each  of  the 
country’s  thirteen  educational  academies  also  main¬ 
tains  model  schools  where  teachers  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  latest  methods. 

Theory  and  practice  of  methods  occupies  the  largest 
part  of  the  agenda  at  annual  teachers’  conferences. 


Ceylon 


White  paper  on  education  published  ui  1951 
provided  for  complete  reorganization  of  Ceylon’s  edu¬ 
cational  system.  Now  established:  medium  of  in¬ 
struction  must  be  one  of  the  national  lanc^ages  ( either 
Sinhalese  or  Tamil).  English  is  compulsory  from  the 
third  year  forward.  Education  is  free  from  ages  5  to 
14,  with  scholarships  provided  for  deserving  liigh 
school  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  junior  secondary  course  ( age  14 ) , 
a  sorting-out  process  takes  place.  Students  t^e  selec¬ 
tive  tests,  have  their  cumulative  records  scrutinized. 
Those  who  qualify  may  attend  high  school;  those  who 
do  not  are  offered  choices  among  certain  vocational 
schools  operated  by  agencies  other  than  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mucation.  The  department  maintains  sornt* 
contact  with  the  latter  group,  however,  and  prov'ide.s 
a  number  of  academic  subjects  in  vocational  schools. 

Curriculum  i.<«  looscuiug  up  in  Ceylon’s  schools. 
The  government  is  insisting  upon  inclusion  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  cultural  subjects,  wants  less  emphasis  on  the 
3  R’s.  Activities  methods  are  urged  at  all  levels.  In 
the  primary  schools,  more  attention  is  being  given  tt) 
handwork,  less  to  book  learning. 

In  line  with  the  revised  curriculum,  teachers  are 
being  trained  in  practical  subjects.  The  government 
training  college  at  Maharagama  has  erected  several 
new  buildings,  a  number  of  which  feature  shops  and 
y^’orkrooms  for  vocational  training.  Shop  instructors, 
who  have  been  little  more  than  demonstrators  in  the 
past,  are  being  replaced  by  teachers  from  the  technical 
colleges  and  art  schools. 

Low-cost  visual  aids  are  urged  by  Ceylon’s 
department  of  education.  Training  colleges  now  fea- 
hu-e  films  and  filmstrips,  but  emphasize  using  low-cost 
materials.  Government  hopes  to  popularize  the  use 
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uf  visual  aids,  stresses  the  importance  of  using  illus¬ 
trations  from  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Charts  and  posters  are  sent  to  high  schools 
from  the  department  of  education  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers. 

Parents’  complaints  are  getting  action  in 

the  matter  of  textbooks.  Insisting  that  most  of  the 
textbooks  used  in  Ceylon’s  schools  are  not  suitable  for 
Ceylonese  children,  parents  asked  action  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Biggest  complaint:  lack  of  textbooks  in  the 
national  languages.  Parents  pointed  to  readers  writ¬ 
ten  for  English  children  that  were  being  used  to  teach 
English  in  the  schools. 

Government  has  appointed  a  new  educational  pub¬ 
lications  board  to  improve  the  situation.  Made  up  of 
experts  in  a  number  of  subject  areas,  the  board  has 
responsibility  for  approving  textbook  manuscripts, 
recommending  and  approving  library  books,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  schools  with  lists  of  suitable  texts. 


*fapan 

Education  based  on  Confncian  ethics  justi¬ 
fying  inequality  between  superiors  and  inferiors  is 
passing  in  modem  Japan.  American  occupation  gave 
impetus  to  democratic  concepts  of  education  which 
continue  to  prevail  even  though  occupation  is  now 
ended. 

Compulsory  education  extends  for  nine  years, 
through  junior  high  school.  About  80?  of  the  junior 
high  stuaents  go  on  to  high  school.  One  of  the  most 
literate  countries  in  the  world,  Japan  has  little  trouble> 
with  truancy.  High  school  students  pay  250  yen  (70c) 
a  month  tuition,  seldom  miss  classes. 

Activities  are  popular  in  Japanese  high  schools. 
Conducted  after  school  hours,  they  are  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups:  clubs  for  culture  and  clubs  for 
exercise.  Conducting  activities  during  the  school  day 
has  not  yet  been  accepted. 

OccuMtion  influence  established  co-education  in 
high  scnools.  This  departure  from  the  traditional 
Japanese  system  has  created  some  new  problems,  but 
is  generally  being  accepted  as  another  step  toward 
democratic  practices. 


Netherlands 

Datch  schools  saffered  serious  blows  in  recent 
flood  disasters.  Over  74,000  pupils  lost  their  schools, 
are  forced  to  work  in  make-shift  surroundings. 

Most  serious  loss  was  in  equipment.  Even  in  areas 
where  schools  were  left  standing,  damage  to  labora¬ 
tory  equipment,  books,  maps,  film-strips,  projectors, 
and  other  materials  has  crippled  education. 

Prefabricated  buildings  serve  as  temporary  struc¬ 
tures  in  places  where  scnools  were  completely  demol¬ 
ished.  Dutch  teachers  are  forced  to  improvise  methods 
in  the  face  of  what  may  be  a  long  period  without 
essential  equipment. 


Emergency  relief  from  other  countries  and  Unesco 
gift  coupons  are  helping  to  re-establish  some  schools; 
government  is  giving  as  much  aid  as  possible. 

Manual  training  in  primary  grades  has  been 
introduced  in  Holland’s  Voortgezet  Gewoon  Lager 
Ondertvijs  (si)ecial  primary  schools).  For  students 
who  do  not  plan  to  go  on  to  secondary  schools,  the 
new  schools  offer  a  curriculum  heavy  in  practical  sub¬ 
jects  and  specialized  training.  Classes  are  limited  to 
30  pupils.  Boys  spend  most  of  their  time  at  manual 
training;  girls  take  needlework  and  domestic  science. 
Pupils  complete  their  education  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  classes  of  ordinary  primary  schools. 

While  the  Dutch  like  to  say  their  schools  emphasize 
brain-heart-hand,  in  that  order,  the  Voortgezet  Ge¬ 
woon  Lager  Onderwijs  emphasize  hand-heart-braiTi 
in  their  training. 

Loophole  in  compulsory  education  exists  in 
the  case  of  Dutch  bargemens  children.  Since  they 
are  classified  as  “children  without  a  fixed  domicile,” 
they  do  not  come  directly  under  Holland’s  education 
laws.  Law  does  provide,  however,  that  any  barge¬ 
man’s  child  staying  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
days  in  the  same  locality  must  attend  school  there. 
In  practice,  bargemen  generally  send  their  children 
to  school  as  soon  as  they  come  to  port. 

When  it  is  time  to  move  on,  children  take  their 
textbooks  with  them,  work  out  assignments,  hand  them 
in  at  the  next  school  they  attend.  'The  system  works 
well  enough  that  most  of  these  children  do  not  fall  too 
far  behind  their  landbound  classmates. 

Older  children  are  often  boarded  out  to  attend 
school,  may  catch  up  in  any  areas  missed  by  attending 
sessions  at  special  schools. 

.Apprenticeship  still  operates  in  Holland 
mu^  the  same  as  it  did  in  the  old  guild  days.  Boys 
who  complete  the  required  eight  years  of  school  may 
join  one  of  the  39  associations,  representing  5,215  em- 
loyers.  The  associations  place  boys  with  member- 
rms,  give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  practical 
foundations  of  a  trade. 

Apprenticeships  last  from  two  to  four  years,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  trade  the  boy  chooses.  Master  firms 
receive  compensation  from  associations  for  their  share 
of  training  the  boys  and  for  materials  used.  Firms 
may  pay  apprentices  a  weekly  wage,  but  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so. 

Night  schools  furnish  instruction  in  theory,  require 
attendance  by  apprentices. 

traq 

Kindergarten  is  liveliest  and  happiest  of 

Iraq’s  educational  institutions.  Growing  side  by  side 
with  the  limited  movement  for  progressive  education, 
kindergartens  are  now  the  country’s  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  modem  education. 

Best  of  these  is  attached  to  the  primary  teachers’ 
training  college  for  girls  in  Baghdad.  Teacher  trainees 
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see  here  in  practical  and  vivid  fashion  demonstration 
of  modem  methods  they  read  about  in  textbooks,  have 
far  too  little  opportunity  to  know  firsthand. 

Kindergartens  are  generally  housed  in  well-designed 
buildings,  furnished  carefully  with  new  equipment. 
Teaching  aids  rival  those  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Teachers  are  free  to  work  with  a  curricidum 
based  not  on  prescribed  syllabuses  but  upon  observed 
needs  of  the  young.  In  this  latter  respect,  kinder¬ 
garten  education  enjoys  a  distinct  advantage  o\’er  most 
present-day  Iraq  education. 

A  few  primary  schools  are  attempting,  within 
the  limits  of  prescribed  syllabuses,  to  include  some  of 
the  kindergarten  activity  methods  in  the  lower  forms. 
Some  attempt  free  drawing  as  apart  from  almost  uni- 
\'ersal  copy  drawing.  Others  have  school  magazines, 
encourage  students  to  write  and  edit  them.  Biggest 
barrier:  convincing  teachers  that  education  exists  for 
its  own  sake,  is  not  merely  an  avenue  to  promotion. 

Children  of  nomads  are  rarely  reached  by  Iraq’s 
education  system.  Nomadic  tribes  themselves  are 
generally  without  education  in  any  formal  sense. 
Needed:  semi-mobile  primary  school  with  a  “Funda¬ 
mental  Education  Unit”  for  adults  who  have  never 
attended  school.  A  pilot  project  in  an  area  where 
tribal  organization  is  likely  to  continue  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Rumor  that  one  of  the  more  enlighten^ 
sheikhs  has  promised  to  cooperate  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  a  team  of  teachers  has  given  impetus  to 
this  project. 

A«ir  Zealand 

Problem  of  retarded  children  has  not  yet 

been  solved  in  New  Zealand.  Although  special  classes 
have  been  set  up  in  larger  schools  for  these  children 
they  are  reaching  only  about  \%  of  the  child  popula¬ 
tion.  Since  an  estimated  2%  of  the  child  population  is 
regarded  as  defective,  and  1%  have  IQ’s  between  70 
and  80,  it  is  necessary  for  many  of  these  children  to 
remain  either  in  their  homes  or  in  regular  classes. 

Recently,  special  “occupation  centers”  have  been 
set  up  in  large  cities,  but  smaller  cities  and  towns  and 
nu’al  areas  are  still  unprovided  for.  More  residential 
schools  are  needed  urgently. 

Many  primary  schools  are  now  grouping  slow  learn¬ 
ers  either  in  separate  classes  or  in  sections  within  a 
class.  Intermediate  schools  have  always  grouped 
students  according  to  intelligence  and  intellectual 
ability.  “Adjustment  classes”  supply  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion  for  children  of  normal  intelligence  who  are  not 
succeeding  in  specific  areas. 

Lack  of  SMcial  training  for  teachers  accounts 
chiefly  for  failure  to  provide  for  retarded  children. 
Although  university  courses  are  available  to  supply 
much  of  the  psycnological  and  educational  back¬ 
ground  for  teachers  of  special  classes,  only  a  few 
specific  training  courses  have  been  arranged.  Limited 
psychological  service  for  assisting  teachers  with  re¬ 
tarded  children  has  not  been  adeqtiate  to  the  task. 


/Veto  Claggrootn  material 


CuHious  About  the  Coronation.^  .  .  .  See  Ofliciul 
British  Government  film.  Coronation  Ceremony. 
Histor>’  of  the  service,  authentic  preview  of  June  2 
ceremony.  Black  and  white,  sound,  26  min.  Rental. 
$3.75,  sale  $75.  Write  British  Information  Service, 
.30  R(K‘kefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  20  ...  Or  rc?ad  new 
book.  The  Coronation  Service,  by  Francis  C,  Eeles, 
which  deals  with  historical,  religious,  and  liturgical 
aspects.  Illu.strated,  93p.  Order  from  Morehouse- 
Gorham  Co.,  14  E.  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  Price,  $2.25. 

United  States  of  Europe?  .  .  .  What  has  been 
done,  what  the  problems  are  ,  .  ,  Europe’s  Quest 
for  Unity,  by  Saul  Padover  and  L.  L.  Leonard. 
Accurate  information,  charts,  maps.  The  Schu¬ 
mann  Plan.  63p.  Headline  Series  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Ass<x;iation,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  Price' 
.3.5c;  quantity  rates. 

United  Nations  at  Work  —  No.  5  .  .  .  Decisions 
and  Prospects  for  1953  .  .  .  actions  taken,  business 
left  unfinished  at  the  first  part  of  the  Assembly’s 
7th  session.  46p.  Order  from  Columbia  Uni- 
vcTsity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  15c. 

U.  S.  History  ...  for  the  grades.  Story  of  the 
Presidents,  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham.  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Eisenhower.  Concise,  easy-to-read  bi¬ 
ographies.  Illustrated.  80p.  $3.  Macmillan.  60 

Fifth  .Avc.,  N.  Y.  11. 

An  American  Hero  .  .  .  Robert  E.  Lee:  A  Back- 
eroutid  Study.  Sound  motion  picture,  IX  rebels. 
cYilor  $1.50,  black  and  white  $75.  For  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  Coronet  Films,  6.5  E.  Soutli 
Water  St.,  Chicago  1. 

More  Social  Studies  Material  .  .  .  Community 
(Governments;  How  They  Function.  IJl  reels, 
sound.  Color:  $125;  black  and  white:  $62.50.  For 
junior  high.  From  Coronet  Films  (see  above) 

.  .  .  Also,  six  20-min.  films  entitled  Political  Parties, 
Pressure  Croups,  Centralization  and  Decentraliza¬ 
tion,  Social  Revolution,  Nationalism,  and  World 
Balance  of  Power,  for  senior  high  school.  For  in¬ 
formation,  write  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films, 
1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Free  Health  Films  ,  .  .  How  to  Catch  a  Cold, 
by  Walt  Disnw  Productions,  in  color.  And  u 
series  of  six  films  called  Anywhere,  U.S.A.  by 
Health  Information  Foundation.  All  distributed 
by  Association  Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

Ine.\pensive  Summer  Reading  .  .  .  Imixirtant . . . 
Ask  for  A  Selected  List  of  Titles  for  High  Schools 
and  Colleges,  Spring-Summer  1953.  From  Pocket 
Books,  Inc.,  6M  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20.  Many 
classics  and  standard  modem  Ixioks  from  recog¬ 
nized  reading  lists  at  prices  from  35c  to  50c.  Many 
of  the  samelxioks  are  available  at  a  quantity  dis¬ 
count  from  Teen  Age  Book  Club,  .351  Fourth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  10. 

Ideas  for  Science  Classes  .  .  .  Thousands  of 
Science  Projects,  classified  titles  of  exhibits  shown 
at  science  fairs  or  produced  by  the  Annual  Science 
Talent  Search,  compiled  under  a  grant  from  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  to  Science  Clubs  of 
.\merit-a  .  ,  .  suitable  for  ages  8  to  18.  46p.,  illus¬ 
trated.  2.5c,  10  for  $1.  Write  to  Science  Service, 
1719  N  St..  N.  W..  Washington  6.  D.  C. 
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